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bride in Lady Waldegrave, a bastard daughter of Horace
Walpole's brother.
"She has not a fault in her face and person, and the
detail is charming. A warm complexion tending to
brown, fine eyes, brown hair, fine teeth, and infinite
wit and vivacity."1
However, the charms of these ladies made no impression
upon George, and the outcome of his brothers' marriages
was the Royal Marriage Act of 1772, by which no descen-
dant of George II under the age of twenty-six can enter
into a valid marriage without the Sovereign's consent;
nor above that age, should the monarch's consent be
withheld, except by giving a year's notice to the Privy
Council. This had the effect of making the Royal Family
a class apart, and so strengthened those foreign tendencies
at Court which had been introduced nearly sixty years
before. The Royal Marriage Act brought the King little
peace. He ultimately became reconciled to the Duke of
Gloucester, but he refused to receive the Duchess, and
there was never a reconciliation with Cumberland and
his wife. As if this were not enough, his sister, Caroline,
who had married Christian VII of Denmark, was accused
of adultery with the Danish minister, Struensee, and
imprisoned. In 1792, the sixth son of George III, the
Duke of Sussex, married Lady Augusta Murray, first in
Rome, and then, when the lady found herself pregnant,
at St. George's, Hanover Square. As soon as the King
discovered what had taken place he had the marriage
annulled by the Court of Arches, and Sussex bowed to
his father's will by giving up Lady Augusta. In this way
the morganatic union was introduced into Great Britain,
1 Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, April u, 1759.
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